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REVIEWS 


The Late Latin Vocabulary of the Moralia of 
Saint Gregory the Great. By Sister Rose 
Marie Hauser. Pages xiii, 153. (Catholic University 
of America Studies in Mediaeval and Renaissance 
Latin, vol. VII). Catholic University of America, 
Washington 1938 $2. 

Le vocabulaire de saint Grégoire le Grand a deja fait 
l'objet de deux études parues dans la méme collection, 
l'une de J. F. O'Donnell pour les Lettres, l'autre de Sister 
Ann Julia Kinnirey pour les Dialogues. Avec les Moralia, 
Sister Rose Marie Hauber s'est attaquée a la plus longue 
des oeuvres du célébre pape; si l'on songe que pour 
l’étendue les Moralia équivalent 4 la Cité de Dieu de 
saint Augustin augmentée des Confessions, on mesurera 
de ce seul fait importance du service rendu par avance 
aux futurs auteurs de synthéses sur le vocabulaire latin. 

La premiére moitié du travail concerne ‘la nouveauté’ 
des termes. Elle est faite de deux parties symétriques, ot 
sont examinés successivement les néologismes et les 
mots de création récente d’une part, les mots rares avant 
la période du bas-latin d’autre part. La seconde moitié 
a un caractére nettement sémantique. Sister Rose Marie 
examine d’abord les changements de sens, qu'elle raméne 
aux catégories suivantes: réaction étymologique, pass- 
age du sens matériel au sens psychologique ou moral, 
passage du concret 4 |’abstrait et vice-versa, restriction 
et extension de sens: ce plan laisse peut-étre de cété 
certains faits; mais on reconnaitra volontiers qu’il appor- 
tait une tres grande clarté a l’exposé. Sister Rose Marie 
a recherché ensuite comment Grégoire avait coutume de 
rendre certaines notions courantes de la vie religieuse: 
Dieu et ses rapports avec les hommes; |’Eglise, les croy- 
ants et les infideles, etc. Cette étude, ou l’auteur s’inspire 
avec raison d'une classification adoptée par H. Goelzer, 
est écrite d'une plume alerte, qui va droit a l’essentiel. 

Etant donné la personnalité de Grégoire le Grand et 
la nature de l’oeuvre étudiée, on doit s’attendre 4 un 
vocabulaire savant, ot la langue parlée a peu de part: 
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une forme comme grossescere ‘grossir’, dont Grégoire le 
Grand parait bien fournir le premicr exemple, est ex- 
ceptionnelle. D’autre part, les composés en ad- qui a 
partir du Ile siécle ap. J.-C. prennent un développement 
si marqué dans |'Jiala et le vocabulaire technique, ne 
laissent ici pour ainsi dire aucune trace: le substantf 
adunatio relevé p. 7 était déja admis par un puriste 
comme saint Cyprien. D’une facon générale, les mots 
nouveaux ou récents sont essentiellement des noms en 
-tio, des adjectifs en -bilis, des adverbes en -ter, des 
dénominatifs en -are (assez peu d'inchoatifs en -scere), 
traits qui caractérisent aussi bien la langue de saint 
Jérome ou de saint Augustin. Les idées de celui-ci ont 
d'ailleurs exercé une grande influence sur la pensée de 
Grégoire le Grand; et Sister Marie signale (132) 
quel point cette action se réflete dans le vocabulaire. 
Mais, comme elle le fait également trés bien remarquer 
(127), le vocabulaire chrétien tendait de lui-méme a se 
fixer: apres tant dillustres docteurs il avait acquis 
l'ampleur et la richesse nécessaires pour exprimer les 
notions apportées par la foi nouvelle. Aussi le nombre 
des néologismes est-il trés restreint: on n’en_reléve 
que 59 dans les Moralia; et méme ce nombre pourrait 
étre diminué d'une unité, car le participe passé accensus 
cité p. 4 au sens de ‘allumé, enflammé’ existe dés le de 
bello Africano (56, 3) dans I’expression laminibus 
accensis; et on trouve de méme chez Tite Live 1 37, 
I ventoque invante accensa ligna ... pontem incendunt 
Quant aux changements de sens, ils consistent le plus 
souvent dans un emploi figuré des mots. 

Ce travail précis et prudent, ot les données des Moralia 
sont confrontées pas a pas avec celles des autres oeuvres 
de saint Grégoire et avec les principaux textes du bas- 
latin, vaut également par le souci qu’a eu I’auteur de 
faire en méme temps qu'une statistique de formes, une 
étude de sémantique. A cet égard, sa tentative mérite 
tout a fait d’étre encouragée. 

Francois THOMAS 
UNIVERSITE DE BORDEAUX 


Die ionischen und attischen Worter im 
Altlatein. By Beatrice FRIEDMANN. Pages 130. 
Druckerei-A. G. der finnischen Literaturgesellschaft, 
Helsingfors 1937 


An abundance of “Zwischensatze,” parenthetic propo- 
sitions, is never a mark of good style. It is always enough 
to arouse suspicions about matter or about command of 
it—-or about both. Miss Friedmann’s dissertation 
abounds in them, from the preface to the conclusion. 
That is what comes of trying to make bricks without 
straw. The fact is that there are very few words that can 
be shown to have been borrowed from Ionic or Attic 

Greek specifically into Old Latin, a term her under- 
standing of which Miss Friedmann nowhere defines. Of 
those previously so explained, she easily demolishes the 
pretensions of not a few, e.g., incitega, ‘which has noth- 


ing to ear-mark it as Attic-lonic, for the Romance 
scholar who in 1903 thought it had simply did not know 
that -y- in éyyv6jxa (-n) is as good Doric as Attic; or 
cera (kypos), which there is reason to suppose is an in- 
dependent inheritance in Latin; or Médus, which 1s a 
late borrowing. However, negative results are sometimes 
useful. And actually Miss Friedmann is not incompetent, 
She makes very few mistakes. The Oscan nom. sg. must 
have been *Nedpolitans like Oscan Bantins ‘Bantinus,’ 
not *Nedpolitas—one of the few slips which she has 
made (11, n. 1). Her reading is not so wide as it might 
have been. She has not read Hough's article (“The Use 
of Greek words by Plautus,” AJPh 55, 1934, 346-364, 
cf. Duff on Lucretius V, 334) and Chantraine’s 

“Quelques emprunts du Gree au Latin,” Rev. des Etudes 
Latines 15 (1937) 88-91, appeared too late. But it would 
have made no difference; even when she has read them, 
non-German writers, Chantraine himself in earlier work, 
Benveniste, Devoto, Sturtevant, Ernout and Meillet, are 
never, “well, hardly ever,” cited except with disapproval. 
I must, therefore, however reluctantly, quote myself: 
“kalatoras, Messap.-Lat., . borrowed at least from 
some Ital. dial., if not Latin itself .. . Cf. O. L. kalator 
(Forum-inse.)” (see P..D.au, p. 11). If I went on to 
quote Homeric xaAjrop, that is because it, like the 
Messapic word, means ‘herald,’ but the Latin word does 
not. The semantic parallel is noteworthy, and I noted it. 
Miss Friedmann disapproves when I do this; if she had 
observed that her “Altmeister” had done it also, Lat. 
Etym. Wtb., s. v. calo, she would have approved. To 
write (30, n. 2) “Messap. kalatoras stammt eher aus lat. 
calator als—wie Whatmough erwagt—aus gricch. 
(homer.) xaAzjrwp,” merely proves one of two things: 
cither Miss Friedmann does not read English or, if she 
does, does not understand English. 

But / do not disapprove of everything Miss Fried- 
mann has written. In discussing Greek forms written 
variously with -g@- or -rr-, she is absolutely right in her 
declaration (40); “so entdecken wir die Tatsache, dass 
keine volkstiimlichen attischen -rr- Worter vorhanden 
sind,” compare (56), 

“Die Tatsache, dass das Lateinische wohl 
griechische Verba auf -aaw, aber keine auf -rrw 
entlehnt oder nachgebildet hat (comisso, cya- 
thisso, malacisso, moechisso u.a.), muss daher 
als ein bezeichnendes allgemeines Indiz fiir das 
Nichtvorhandensein  attischer -rr- Formen 
angesehen werden 

She is also right in rejecting the absurd notion that 


Messapic was the intermediary through which Greek , 


-gaw verbs came into Latin. In that view she has the 
support of Sommer and Wackernagel to sustain her, 
as wel! as of Whatmough: “sind wir jedoch genougt, 
jedenfalls die Verben aus dem messapischen Problem 
ganz herauszunchmen.” As to that, I can only quote 
Carlyle: “Gad, she'd better.” So we come back (gz) to 
that old poser, why does Latin say Ulixes when Homer 
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called him ‘Odvocet's? It is perfectly clear that that 
heroic name did not come into Latin from Epic or from 
any sort of Ionic. The probabilities are overwhelming 
that it reached Italy through the western Greek dialects. 
In short, we are beginning to suspect what I hope Miss 
Friedmann will go on to prove from linguistic evidence, 
that western Greece had more influence upon Italy, 
Latin included, than we have hitherto been able to see. 
I think it can be promised that she will reach more satis- 
fying results than the conclusion to which she is now 
forced, that Attic-Ionic is of little importance for Rome 


and Latin in the older period. 


Miss Friedmann is fully aware of the importance of 
the evidence that fuller knowledge of the Greek dia- 
lects has given us, and of improvements in method and 
criteria that have been made since the days of Saalfeld 
and Weise. 

J. WHaTMoUGH 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Studia Euripidea II, 1. De Elocutionis Euripideac 
Consuetudinibus. By Jan SMeREKA. Pages 280. 
Gubrynowicz 1 Syn, Lwow 1937 (Archiwum Towar- 
zystwa Naukowego We Lwowie I. vii. 2) 8 zlotys 


In the first volume of this study of Euripides’ style, 
Mr. Smereka discussed the form and origin of indi- 
vidual words in the poet's vocabulary. In the present 
section the author considers groupings of words, that 1s, 
the figures. Epithets, poetic plurals, periphrasis, antono- 
masia, simile, metaphor, personification, synecdoche, 
metonymy, symploce, anadiplosis, paronomasia, ana- 
phora, and parechesis are among the phenomena 
treated. The method of presentation is similar to that 
of the preceding volume. A regular order is followed: 
introductory remarks, bibliography, quotation of the 
more important examples, complete enumeration of all 
the occurrences in Euripides (with indication of 
whether the example appears in dialogue or in lyric), 
tabulation in very full charts of the distribution of the 
material throughout the individual plays, or of other 
noteworthy features, and brief summaries of the pos- 
sible conclusions. Having thus discussed the distribu- 
tion of the elements from play to play, the author then 
studies the frequency of these phenomena in the 
various divisions of the play, Le., in lyric, prologues, 
stichomythia, and the like. For three plays, Medea, 
Heracles, and Iphigenia at Aulis, the stylistic features 
are fully listed in order of their occurrence. The volume 
closes with a general conspectus of the imagery of 
Euripides’ vocabulary. 

Typographical errors are fewer in this volume than 
in the preceding. Sometimes they ruin the argument 
(196, line 27) or spoil the example (167, n. 1), but 
all I noted are too obvious to cause difficulty. A check 
of references on a few pages selected at random showed 
a standard of accuracy which, if maintained, is aston- 


ishing in a work which consists almost entirely of 
references. Although there 1s no formal index, the 
regular order of treatment, full summaries, and the 
conspectus render one unnecessary. 

So far as “style,” within the limits set by the 
author’s definition, is capable of statistical treatment, 
here is the style of Euripides neatly charted. To some, 
of course, the butterfly on the dissecting board will 
appear to be hidden by the pins. But as Goodwin re- 
marked about these statistical studies, although few of 
us care to undertake the clerical drudgery of making 
them, most of us find something interesting in them 
when another has labored. The evidence presented here 
will not revolutionize our attitude coward Euripides as 
a poet and stylist. Except in a few cases, where dicta 
are corrected by facts, the results confirm the judgment 
of critics from Aristophanes on. The service of this 
book is to offer full and concrete proof of these asser- 
tions and to serve as a touchstone for the style of other 
tragedians. Specialists in tragic diction or in general 
rhetoric will find the book particularly serviceable, but 
even the general student of Euripides will find points 
of interest. 

Harotp B. DUNKEL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Palestine under the Ptolemies. A Contribution to 
the Study of the Zenon Papyri. By V. (A.) 
TscHertkower. Stechert, New York 1937 (Miz- 
ram, Vol. IV-V g-go) 

Although this study is technically a periodical article, 
it deserves special review since it attains the proportions 
of a monograph and represents practically an entire 
number of Mizraim. Moreover, the only detailed study 
of Ptolemaic Palestine, besides a brief article by Pére 
Vincent in Revue Biblique, 1920, is one by Tscherikower 
himself in the Hebrew periodical Tarbiz, which is inac- 
cessible to the great majority of western scholars. There 
is ample justification for calling attention to the present 
study, which is by no means identical with the author's 
earlier article in Hebrew. 


Tscherikower 1s particularly qualified to undertake a 
study of this kind by reason of his full philological 
knowledge of both classical and Hebrew sources, his 
first-hand acquaintance with Palestinian topography, 
and his preliminary studies in Hellenistic social, political 
and economic history. 

The conclusions reached in the study may be briefly 
summarized. Syria-Palestine sent more products to 
Egypt than any other country and also served as an 
important center of transit trade; the chief exports from 
Syria to Egypt were slaves (vs. Rostovtzeff), grain, oil, 
and perhaps wine; other commodities were dried figs, 
cheese, fish, meat and fruits. It connected Egypt with 
markets in Asia Minor and Arabia. Incense was an im- 
portant article in the trade with the latter country. The 
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boundaries of Ptolemaic Syria-Palestine can be deter- 
mined even more accurately than has been done in the 
recent work of Kahrstedt. The approximate number, 
stations and duties of Ptolemaic officials can be estab- 
lished. There was no supreme Ptolemaic governor in 
Syria-Palestine; this last point is important in connec- 
tion with the history of the events which led to the 
Maccabean revolt, as the reviewer hopes to show in a 
forthcoming volume of Josephus in the Loeb Classical 
Library edition. In addition, some of the administrative 
districts can be determined, and some conclusions 
reached concerning landed property and population. 

The author’s summary (53-57) may be further con- 
densed into the statement that the Ptolemies ruled Syria- 
Palestine less strictly than Egypt and made great con- 
cessions to the natives, but at the same time exercised 
rigid control over the economic life of the country 
through a host of officials appointed to supervise trade 
and agriculture. 

Students of the Zenon papyri may differ with the 
author on details of his interpretation, but it is safe to 
say that almost all his conclusions will be accepted untul 
further evidence may make it necessary to revise them. 

RacpH Marcus 
JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION 
AND COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Excavations at Olynthus, Part IX. The Chalcidic 
Mint and the Excavation Coins Found in 1928-1934. 
By Davin M. Rosinson and Paut Aucustus 
CLEMENT. Pages xxxiv, 413, 36 plates. The Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore 1938 (The Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Archaeology No. 26) $15. 
This sumptuous and admirable volume is devoted to 

a study of the coins found at the site of Olynthus before 

the end of the 1934 excavating season. In addition the 

authors have subjected all known coins of the Chalcidic 

League, of whatever provenance, to a searching scrutiny 

and by the application of the most exacting methods of 

numismatic investigation have traced the development 

of the League’s coinage from its inception ca. 432/1 B.C. 

to the final conquest of Olynthus by Philip IT in 348. 

It should be stated at once that Professor Robinson and 

Dr. Clement have written an exemplary monograph 

which is, and will remain, indispensable to all students 

of Greek numismatics, Thracian Hellenism or Mace- 
donian history. 

A detailed examination of the oe or employed and 
of the resulting conclusions would surpass the limits of 
a review. The following points, however, may be noted. 

The authors are unquestionably correct (266- 268) in 
following Gaebler (as against Svoronos) in attributing 
the archaic ‘ ‘Forepart of Goat/Incuse Square” issues to 
Aegae. But it is important that this coinage should not 
be considered that of the city of Aegae: it is clearly the 
first royal coinage of the Aegead kings. 

Apollonia Mygdoniae is also mentioned by Livy 


(45. 28, 8-g) as the place where Perseus, after leaving 
Amphipolis, met Aemilius Paulus and the ten Roman 
commissioners (274-276). 

“The precise similarity not only in style but also in 
types between the Heracles/Eagle series of Pydna and 
that of Amyntas III is good evidence that the issues 
were more or less contemporary” (309). The scholiast 
to Demosthenes (Olynth. 1.10.20) and Aristides (38, 
p- 480: loci non satis adhuc respecti) attest, as Baege 
(De Macedonum Sacris, 208) rightly remarks, the 
existence of an ‘Apuvteiov in Pydna at the ume of the 
capture of the city by Philip II. 

There can now be no doubt that the site excavated b 
Professor Robinson is in fact the ancient Olynthus and 
that Olynthus was effectively destroyed in 348 (ct. 
371-372). Nevertheless there remain an embarrassing] 
large number of Olynthians known in the Hellenistic 
period. Furthermore there are at least three instances of 
Olynthians elected as proxeni by other Greek cities in 
the third century.!. From the very nature of the inst- 
tution it is obvious that no Greek city would elect a 
foreigner to the status of proxenus who did not himself 
possess citizenship in a specific state, and, moreover, it is 
equally clear that the citizenship of the elected proxenus 
would of necessity be accurately given in the decree. It 
would seem that the only way to reconcile the existence 
of these proxeny decrees with the evidence of the exca- 
vations is to conclude that Olynthus was refounded on 
some other site. The fact that the Olynthians are stated 
to have been included in the synoecismus of Cassandria 
cannot be taken as proof that Olynthus did not continue 
to exist in the Hellenistic period: for example, the in- 
habitants of Aenia (cf. Livy 44.10; 45.30) and Apol- 
lonia are said by Strabo (7, frg. 21) to have been settled 
in Thessalonica, but the later existence of these two 
cities is sufficiently attested. 

In this connection attention should be called to the 
extraordinarily large number of ancient marbles extant 
in the village of Hagios Mamas. In hardly any other 
village of Macedonia are so many ancient marbles to be 
seen. Most of these blocks are certainly of the Roman 
period, although there exist on the site of the former 
church of St. George fragments of a Doric temple which 
(to my untrained eye) seemed to be unquestionably pre- 
Imperial. It is of course possible for a limited number of 
stones to have been brought from elsewhere to the vil- 
lage by the peasants for purposes of construction, but it 
is altogether unlikely that so many and such large blocks 
should have been transported for any great distance; 
Cassandria must certainly be excluded as the place of 
origin of by far the greater portion of the ancient 
marbles now in Hagios Mamas. In the Roman period 
there seems unquestionably to have been a large settle- 
ment in the immediate vicinity of Hagios Mamas, and 

11.G. X1.iv.531, Delos, ca. 250; B.C.H. XXI (1897). p. 117. 
no. 4, Delphi, archon Charixenus, 277-276; I.G. VII.265, 
Oropos, third century. 
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this may well have been true of the Hellenistic period 
also. To be sure, no Hellenistic inscriptions have as yet 
been found in Hagios Mamas (though a systematic 
house to house search in the village would without doubt 
bring to light new texts), but Hellenistic as well as 
Roman coins are found by the peasants in the fields be- 
low the village, particularly in those below the spring 
now called the Havyjyvpe ‘Ayiov It 
seems clear that an Olynthus existed after 316 B.c. and 
it is very possible that its location is to be sought in the 
environs of Hagios Mamas. 
CHARLES Epson 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The Oresteia of Aeschylus. Edited by Grorce 
THOMSON, with Introduction, Translation and a 
Commentary in which is included the work of the 
late Walter G. Headlam. Volume I, pages xiv, 353; 
Volume II, pages 404. Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge; Macmillan, New York 1938 $7.50 each 


This monumental edition includes text, translation, 
and copious annotation. A preface shows that unpub- 
lished work of the late Walter Headlam gave the 
impetus to this edition, to which, however, Professor 
Thomson has contributed great labor of his own. An 
introduction sketches the social and political background 
for the Oresteia; this matter is also treated in supple- 
mentary notes; tracing a connection between Aeschylus’ 
thought and the development of Athenian customs ap- 
pears to be a hobby of the editor's. An analysis of the 
plays is given, in the course of which there is intro- 
duced a most interesting tracing of dramatic motifs 
through the trilogy. The introduction ends with a his- 
tory of the text, with full illustration of the principles 
to be used in emendation, following Headlam’s lead. 
Text and translation are given on alternating pages. 
Volume II is devoted to copious notes on the text and its 
meaning, with much illustrative material from the 
whole range of Greek literature; a metrical appendix, 
extensive supplementary notes and indices follow. 


The text, to judge from a rapid survey of the Aga- 
memnon, is conservatively handled. The critical appa- 
ratus gives full information as to the mss., and also con- 
tains a few modern conjectures. The editor takes care 
to consider palaeographical probabilities, and discusses 
moot points at some length in his notes. His text de- 
serves, and will repay, thoughtful study. Of course, the 
reader will hardly agree wholly with the editor; among 
my impressions of this play are two which show desir- 
able conservatism: the preservation of line 7 and of 
dvdgowv in 77. The conservatism of other points is un- 
desirable: the retention of Aaydvtes in 562 and the 
assumption of a lacuna following; the retention of line 
862 dvobev, Kato yap ov A€yw), which 
Thomson prudently does not translate; the somewhat 
gingerly handling of the notorious line 1061, about the 


sign which Cassandra will understand if she knows no 
Greek, means much discussion and still an unsatisfactory 
result; and the omission of choral refrains after lines 
1476 and 1566. In the Eumenides is another example: 
the retention of lines 406-7 side by side with 408, in- 
stead of indicating that 408 describes Athena’s original 
entrance in a chariot, while 406-7 represent an en- 
trance ex machina, a modernization from some revival. 
Sometimes the Agamemnon shows an unnecessary lack 
of conservatism: éAmifew for éAmov in 11; acceptance 
of Campbell's “dancing fish” for yopevras in 299, 
though one must admit that the difficulty is desperate, 
and two at least of the parallels cited by Campbell are 
valid; the bracketing of line 1226; géora for éoriy in 
1231; and the text-changes in 924-5 which account for 
the translation “Clyt. Would you in danger have 
vowed to God this act? Agam. Yes, if the priesthood had 
commanded it.” Desirable emendations by Headlam and 
Thompson include: for Aexéwv in 
50; dvopOotv for in 151-2; einjyopov for 
€ypryopov in 358; for imepreA€oa iM 371; 
yap for obpavod yap in 565; évdov as 
for év evpor in 611; turning the Herald's 
comment in 618-9 into a question, so that he is dubious 
about Clytemnestra’s sincerity; xataorpdyavra for 
te In 640; yAdooav oTvyvy Kiov | 
. . ddxer for monris Kuvos | 
in 1227-8; Siw reve téxvy for revgera 
in 1229; paveiow rivew toa for 
€xOpois Tivew Spod iN 1324; adynoete 
for IN 1340; dyavos for 6 
in 1376, involving changes proposed 
by others in 1377: veapotpodeirat for vei pet Tpéperar in 
1480; édwid’ for émi in 1605; TpOXELpOs for 
In 1652. 

In the translation, blank verse is used for the dialogue, 
while in the lyric and anapestic portions an attempt 1s 
made to reproduce the Greek metres. Naturally, some 
freeness in translation, consisting both of expansions and 
omissions, results from this metric fidelity. The dialogue 
is translated with almost entire faithfulness, and often 
line for line. The translation has a sound and sober ade- 
quacy which should be pleasing to those moderns who 
distrust poetic embellishment. The reader is not likely 
to be carried away, though the invocation scene in the 
Choephoroe is forcefully rendered. There are few in- 
felicities, but the following might be mentioned from 
the Agamemnon: “dancing shoals” for the “dancing 
fish” of 299 is obscure; “outrigger” for cepddopos (833) 
and the reference to Cassandra as “a side-dish for his 
nuptial bed” (zapoyovnua 1488) are instances of vault- 
ing translation o’erleaping itself—besides, in spite of 
Thomson’s note, the reviewer still regards Cassandra as 
Clytemnestra’s hors d’oeuvre, not Agamemnon’s. The 
reference to Menelaus as “plaintiff-at-arms” (40) is, on 
the other hand, distinctly happy. Overcompression 
occurs in lines 68-71 (metri gratia), at 275, where ovdé 
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avyoon Oovos is wholly omitted—this is an overworkin 
of Thomson's principle that Greek emphasis falls at the 
beginning of a sentence and diminishes steadily there- 
after—and 326, 86 mpa@ros Kai TeAevTaios Spapev 
becomes “And the last to run is victor 1n the race’’. But, 
in the Chorus’ symposium on what to do after Aga- 
memnon’s death (1347-70), the translation in single, 


not double, lines gives a good effect. 


Full stage-directions are given in the translation. The 
assignment of Agam. 1329 to the Chorus, producing a 
responsion, and of Choe. 687-95 to Electra (following 
Turnebus) 1 is well-done. Open to objection are: the in- 
sertion (after Verrall) of a captain of Aegisthus’ guard 
to speak Agam. 1651, granting that belligerency on the 
part of the Chorus is hard to explain (but cf. the ma- 
ternalism of the Theban women in Seven 686, as con- 
trasted with 181-232), it is equally difficult to accept a 
speaking character who appears with no introduction or 
identification, and the bad omen of accepting death 
(1653) belongs rather to Aegisthus, who said it before 
(1610), than to the Chorus; the action of Part I of the 
Choephoroe should not be placed immediately before 
the palace (though no doubt the stage building was 
there in plain sight), since Agamemnon’s grave was 
certainly neither within the city nor so near the abode 
of his murderers, nor could the children have invoked 
him at length, if they might easily have been spied by 
their enemies—therefore there must have been a theoret- 
ical change of scene during the choral ode of lines 584- 
647; and the physical presence of Hermes during lines 
64-93 of the Eumenides is unnecessary, or even objection- 
able—Apollo’s address to him is simply a god’s equiva- 
lent for prayer. 

Details aside, this edition of the Oresteia should meet 
with a warm welcome. It contains a great amount of 
careful, thorough and reliable work. It is of great value 
for the student of Aeschylus, and Volume I may be 
recommended also to those interested in Greek literature 
in English. 

ALFRED Cary SCHLESINGER 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Die rémische Namengebung. Ein historischer Ver- 
such. By Bruno Doer. Pages 230. W. Kohlhammer, 


Stuttgart 1937 10 M. 


Apparently this book was originally a doctoral disser- 
tation: it bears the dedication “Meinem Lehrer, Wil- 
helm Weber,” and the table of contents indicates a 
Lebenslauf not found in its customary place on the final 
page. In the foreword the author states that even though 
Mommsen and W. Schulze by their monumental works 
prepared the way no one else has yet ventured to in- 
vestigate Roman nomenclature through all times. This 
his wmchees encouraged him to do. 

A first chapter contains observations on the giving of 
names (impositio nominis) and the obligation of birth 


registration (professio natorum liberorum). Chapter II 
treats of Roman names in theory (chiefly of the Gram- 
matici Latini), Chapter III of their fortunes in practice 
throughout the empire. Etruscan models, signa and 
supersigna, and the names of Roman women are dis- 
cussed in the remaining three chapters. 

Dr. Doer has put a great deal into his book. The in- 
dustry with which he has worked through the CIL and 
other pertinent collections and literature, ancient and 
modern, is very much in evidence. For all that, his sur- 
vey of Roman names is neither remarkable for contribut- 
ing a peculiarly new and definitive chapter in Roman 
history, nor is it fully comprehensive. But useful ob- 
servations and conclusions abound, useful especially be- 
cause they often suggest avenues of approach otherwise 
quite inaccessible or easily overlooked. Besides, it is 
worth while to have shown again that even in the names 
of the people whom it informed true romanitas, appar- 
ently simple enough as formulated in the Catonic vir 
bonus, at every turn escapes us because of its early con- 
cessions to its surroundings (earlier than generally sup- 
posed). That the work is not as complete as one would 
expect from the foreword is particularly evident at the 
terminus ad quem: for example, if for the vicissitudes 
of Roman Namengebung the conquering influx of 
Christianity was really as insignificant as the author's 
scanty mention of Christiana would have us conclude, 
and if the relevant Judaeo-Roman phenomena deserve no 
mention or identification whatever, the unwitting reader 
should be so told and shown. Possibly Doer’s a 
that he is clos:ng his inquiry “wenigstens vorlaufig” 
to be construed as indicating his intention to aan 
this want. 

Examples of what the reviewer considers valuable and 
interesting contributions are these: If in republican 
times and even later a Roman was found guilty of high 
treason (perduellio) his damnatio memoriae was made 
complete by prohibiting his praenomen for all members 
of his gens for the future. What the stigma of such a 
defamatum vocabulum meant to the clan-bound Romans 
the author developed rather well (32ff.); and texts that 
are common reading (e.g., Cicero Phil. I 32 and Plu- 
tarch Cic. 49) are better appreciated. The anxious and 
often complicated precautions taken to prevent the ex- 
tinction of one’s nomen are well exemplified (81, 89, 
94). The sections on cognomen (46-52) and agnomen 
(68-73) shed much light on terms often confused. The 
repeated stress and illustration of the Etruscan influence 
—the constant interplay of Roman and Etruscan na- 
tional elements in a struggle for survival, the Tuscan 
matriarchal strain that came to Rome to stay and to be 
established by documentation in the names even of early 
Romans—this is perhaps most felicitously shown (95, 
116, Ch. IV, 208, 221-223). Here, at least, his materials 
have found sound abstraction (e.g., 168), too often lost 
from view among excessive and repeated detail. To one 
interested in an unusual verification of the common- 
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place Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit the book offers 
such (the signum as the ultimate simplification of the 
tria nomina Romanorum into one name, 201). 

Distressing and exasperating are the utter lack of 
method and the insouciance with which the author 
makes his quotations and references (genuine printing- 
mistakes being comparatively rare). The following ex- 
amples are among hundreds noted of nearly every 
known peccatum librorum edendorum. Improper indi- 
cation of omissions in quotations is common: thus (43) 
read erat ei... hospitium ... quas .. . familias for erat 
ei- hospitium . . . quas familias (Cicero Rosc. Am. 15). 
He transposes words (Cicero Rep. 2.35 nomen suum for 
suum nomen, 3g), substitutes (Livy 30.45.7 cognomina 
... fecerunt for cognomina . . . asciverunt, 50 twice), 
and interpolates them (Suetonius Tul. 76 a Caesare, 57). 
By dittography from CIL VI 16935, previously quoted, 
CIL VI 16980 is mutilated (10). The beautiful attribu- 
uve for the sun in CIL X 8131, eoigenae, is changed 
contra lapidem (following Rispoli?) into equigenae (11). 
Cicero is inconsistently quoted by chapter, paragraph, 
or both. Among the references to the Annals of Tacitus 
are these five variations: ann. VI.11 (31), ann. XII,1 
(211), ann. 13.43 (221), ann. 13, 45 (ib.), Ann. XII.60 
(67). The doubtful evidential value for signa of CIL II 
2245 qui Saxio dicts est| is indicated with qui dictus 
est? (188). Cicero spoke for Plancius, not Plancus (71). 
Similar instances: Denter Romulus—Romulius (31), 
Alba Artys—Atys (25 twice), L. Cornelius L. f. Piso 
L. Calpurnius (53), etc. 


In other cases faulty consultation or quotation annuls 
deductions made. It is asserted, for instance (27-28), 
that already in the Res Gestae of Augustus, C. is re- 
placed by G. for Gaius. In all five paragraphs adduced 
for illustration from the Diehl text, we actually read C. 
It is stated (93) that whenever the Roman jurists have 
to do with the tria nomina, the sequence nomen prae- 
nomen cognomen is always observed. All references 
made on this same page are found to substantiate this. 
Apparently, too, C. IX 25.1, quoted on the opposite 
page and in a different connection, lends support: sicut 
initio nominis, praenominis, cognominis . . . . But con- 
trol of the text reveals that Justinian actually writes: 
nominis, cognominis, praenominis! On an earlier page 
(37) Dr. Doer himself quotes the identical text with the 
proper sequence but mistakenly refers to it as C. IX 
29.1! Again, he plainly confuses (48-49) A. Atiius 
Calatinus, probably a son-in-law of Q. Fabius Maximus 
Rullianus (Pauly-Wissowa II 2 s. v. Atilius, no. 35), 
with M. Atilius Regulus cos. 294 (P.-W. ib. no. 50), 
also failing to concern himself with the manuscript dis- 
crepancy in the praenomen of the former in Valerius 
Maximus 8.1.9 (which again is misquoted: se in eo for 
si in eo). The limits of space do not warrant going into 
this or other examples of his ignoring textual disagree- 
ment when relevant to his inferences (a striking case, 


144-145: CIL II 3866 and Pliny ep. 2.13.4). 


It is a pity, therefore, that Dr. Doer did not subject 
his book, a record of long and hard labor, to a more 
thorough revision before submitting it to his printer. 
Serious students of the history of Roman nomenclature 
and of Roman history in general will find consultation of 
his work imperative; but in the absence of the good old 
German Sauberkeit it will be wise to check and verify 
every documentation offered. 

J. C. PLumpe 
JOSEPHINUM COLLEGE 


Handbuch der Archaologie, Part 2. Edited by 
Wa ter Otro. Pages xvi, 239-642; figures 12-43, 
plates 37-112. Beck, Munich (1938) 27 M. 


The second part of this handbook shows the same 
high degree of. achievement manifested in the first 
Lieferung, noticed in CLASSICAL WEEKLY 31 (1938) 
135-136, where the complete success of the collaboration 
of the many contributors was predicted. The proof- 
reading is much improved; I have seen no errors of any 
consequence. 


The lengthy section of the handbook that treats of 
the ancient text in its bearing on archaeoloigcal research, 
interrupted at the conclusion of Part 1, is resumed by 
Erich Pernice in the opening chapter of this Lieferung 
(239-328). The development of this theme is rescued 
from potential vagueness by the author's sound method. 
The witness of the traveller and topographer (240-249), 
with a particularly detailed notice of Pausanias, precedes 
the evidence of “Fachliteratur” (249-270) whose several 
departments treat of architecture and machines, paint- 
ing and sculpture. There follows an informative chapter 
(271-284) on ancient descriptions of works of art. 
Three other chapters, treating, in order, casual references 
to archaeology in antiquity (284-301), epigrams, papyri 
and inscriptions (301-313) and the study of art in 
ancient times (313-328), complete this section. 

Helmut Arntz discusses the runic systems of northern 
Europe in considerable detail (329-356). He accepts the 
view now held in many quarters that the origin of the 
rune is to be sought in the north Italic alphabet, pre- 
sumably of Etruscan derivation, which filtered across the 
Alps and may well have been disseminated in central 
and northern Europe by the Marcomanni. Pursuant to 
the policy of the handbook—which declines to exploit 
any territory lying to the west of Europe—Arntz has 
nothing to say of the runes of Iceland and Greenland 
or the one apparently genuine runic inscription of 
America, the Kensington Stone of Minnesota. Within 
the confines of Europe, however, his study of the 
“futhorc” is extended to all parts where it is known. We 
have even a notice (353-356) of Irish ogham and of the 
15, examples of this script known to exist in Scotland. 
These are regarded as of Pictic origin. Seemingly the 
Pictic situation has improved since the days of Scott's 
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Antiquary when but a single word of the language was 
known! 

The contents of the handbook thus far considered are 
little more than introductory to the main theme. The 
study of the monuments begins with page 357, and this 
will continue to the end of the work. Georg Lippold 
offers a brief bibliography of general literature (361- 
362) which consists in the main of extensive and well- 
known works. The problem of Form, ef§os rather than 
popdy, is treated (363-399) by Bernhard Schweitzer. 
His detailed analysis will delight the aesthete and the 
metaphysician. 

Oswald Menghin treats, in a brief but illuminating 
paper, of the art of the Mhuolithic (or, as it is more com- 
monly called, Mesolithic) peoples (403-429), as it is 
found in Europe and more particularly in the Mediter- 
ranean region. The layman may be surprised to find 
here a section (427-429) on architecture, the common 
belief being that this art did not originate prior to 
Neolithic times. 

The remainder—approximately half—of this part 
(433-642) has to do with the art of Egypt which is 
handled, in a well-balanced and thoroughly documented 
section, by Alexander Scharff. About two thirds of this 
is concerned with Egyptian architecture and the text 
is enriched with some 30 ground plans of various build- 
ings. The comparatively little-known art of prehistoric 

Egypt, a field in which Scharff is a specialist, is treated 
with gratifying fullness. Although the classical archae- 
ologist cannot afford to slight the archaeology of Egypt, 
or indeed of any country bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean, it must be granted that the average classical 
scholar will find little to interest him in this section, 
apart from the concluding pages (625-642) which are 
devoted to the Graeco-Roman period of Egypt, 332 B.c. 
to 395 A.D. The attention of the Latinist will be at- 
tracted especially to pages 637- 639, where various 
Egyptian monuments imported into Italy are men- 
tioned. 


A. D. Fraser 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Arte e Civilta della Sicilia Antica, Volume 
Secondo: Arte, Ingegneria, e Artigianato. 
By Biacio Pace. Pages vi, 528, 371 figures. Dante 
Alighieri, Rome 1938 50 L. 

In 1915 Professor Pace offered to the Accademia dei 
Lincei a paper on the arts and artists of ancient Sicily, 
and since that time he has continued his studies in this 
field. Indeed these studies have grown so much that in 
1935 he issued a first volume of them under the title 
of Arte e Civilta della Sicilia Antica, treating the eth- 
nical and social factors, and in 1938 a second, the 
present one, dealing with art, engineering, and crafts- 
manship. He does not discuss the last three topics as 
a whole, but only those aspects that can be proved to 


be of Sicilian origin and development. This explora- 
tion of the Sicilian element in fact 1s the theme that he 
set for himself (Vol. I, vu). It may seem of limited 
importance until one realizes that the contributions 
made by Sicily to literature, philosophy, and science 
are an outstanding part of the intellectual heritage of 
the world. The author's aim appears thus in its true 
nature as of universal significance. His results are 
rather impressive. 

A prelude to the growth of art in the tsland 1s the 
grafting of Ionic taste into the rugged Doric character, 
not abruptly, but gradually, coherently, as a process of 
clarification and of equilibrium (73). While the Greeks 
of Greece itself are still hampered by archaic rigid lines, 
the Greeks of Sicily are far beyond this stage, blazing 
a new trail by their ability to express feelings in stone 
as in fig. 31, a really smiling face (from temple C of 
Selinus, end of VII cent. B.c.), or in fig. 26, a face in 
the painful agony of death (from temple F of Selinus, 
middle of VI cent. B.c.). 

Sculptors strive to represent correctly the many 
aspects of the human body. In so doing the Greek of 
the mainland evolves a type, an idealization, the Greek 
of Sicily a reproduction faithful to reality itself with 
its life and variety (79). Roman portraiture is yet to 
come, but the Sicilian artist has indicated the way. 

Some statues, though late, are prominent for their 
sheer beauty, e.g. the Aphrodite Landolina (fig. 130), 
who is none other than Aphrodite kallipygos (140); 
others, very old, for their historical interest, as the 
three xoana of Palma Montechiaro (fig. 9, 10). In 
the vases of Centuripe are found the oldest paintings 
in which figures seem to stand out in all their fullness 
with proper spacing and freedom from border design 
(175). 

Professor Pace observes that while temples C, D, and 
F of Selinus were being erected there was much ex- 
perimenting with the different parts of the structures 
in the attempt to find coordination, harmony, and 
beauty (213-215). With these buildings we are still 
far from that Doric temple that may be comprised in 
mathematical formulae (215), and may thus be ex- 
plained from a few data as Professor Dinsmoor demon- 
strated recently at the Providence meeting of the 
Archaeological Institute. The author reaches the con- 
clusion that the systematic beginnings of the Doric 
order took place in Sicily and southern Italy (218). 

To theatre structure the Sicilian contributed a cavea 
that has a gradual and restful slope, in contrast with 
the cavea of Greece and Asia Minor with its increasing 
steepness (322). More important than this cavea, 
from the point of view of the reviewer, is the other 
contribution (made in company with the southern 
Italian), the stage (333). The theatre of Syracuse 1s 
unquestionably unique in its artistic design. 

In military engineering Dionysius is credited with 
the application of the famous principle of an offensive 
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defensive line in the fortifications of Syracuse (402-397 
B.C.; pages 401-403), and with the development of the 
heavy warship as the backbone of the fleet (446). 

This work is based upon a scholarship of very wide 
range, and is thought- -provoking. Its value, however, 
would have been enhanced if coins had been treated 
more fully, and if the dimensions of all the statues and 
reliefs had been given.! For a comprehensive view of 
the whole undertaking we shall have to wait, of course, 
for the third volume. 

RaymMonp Manpra 
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Hyperides. Co.in, G. L’oraison funébre d’Hypéride 
ses rapports avec les autres oraisons funébres athé- 
mennes (suite). Full analysis of Hyperides’ speech; 
commentary on historical background, and, in summary, 
on style and language. Defense of authenticity of fun- 
eral oration attributed to Demosthenes. Critical notes 
on Hyperides 20, 21, 23, 25, 29, 31-37, 39. See REG 51 
(1938) 209-266. 
REG 51 (1938) 306-394 (Heller) 

Vergil. Camppett, A. Y. Aeneidea. 1.365-70: Inser- 
tion of line 426 after 368 supplies the needed climax to 
the narrative and completes the grammatical structure. 
Linc 426 does not fit the context in its traditional posi- 
ion. 4.223-6: Meaningless expectat without object and 
objectionable Tyria with Kathargine are corrected by 
reading 

chee Tyrias Karthagine qui nunc 
exceptat fatisque datas non respicit urbes. 


C(lassical) Rev(iew) 52 (1938) 161-163 (Salyer) 


LINGUISTICS. GRAMMAR 
PoweEu, J. ENocu. A Matter of Accent. With re- 
gard to classical pronunciation, Herodotean usage proves 
that “odeas and odewy after prepositions had to be 
accented . . . and accented ggéas and were re- 
flexive and not anaphoric . . . There are several corol- 

laries.” 
CRev 52 (1938) 163-164 (Salyer) 
VIEILLEFOND, J.-R. Note sur 
roppi'pu- The noun is old, but non-Greek, meaning 
‘purple’. The adjective formed from it refers (a) to 
color but also, in Homer, (b) to seething liquid. The 
latter sense is due to popular etymology, associating the 
adjective with an old verb of IE origin, meaning ‘to 
boil’. Only in the late period, by false association in the 
reverse direction, does the verb have the meaning ‘to 


color red’. 
REG 51 (1938) 403-412 


PHILOSOPHY. RELIGION 
Des Paces, Epovarp. Socrate directeur de con- 
science. Etude de vocabulaire. Spiritual guidance was 
professed both by early Christians and by contemporary 
pagan philosophers. Special senses of cretain words re- 


1Two errors must be noted. Antiochus was a pretender to 
the throne of Egypt, not of Syria; cf. Cic. Verr. 4.61; the 
legends of the two figures (229-230) of the temple of ‘Con- 
cordia should be exchanged. There are a few misprints: none 
would interfere with the understanding of the passages. Gioie, 
however, (middle of 502) for giorelli may seem puzzling. 
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curring in Plato, Xenophon and the Clouds of Aris- 
tophanes suggest that Socrates himself established a 
regular procedure for consultation and instruction in 
moral matters. 

(Heller) 
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Mackepranc, M. B. Late Mycenaean Vases. Classifi- 
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Papaspyripi-Karouzou, A Proto-Panathenaic 
Amphora at Athens. A vase showing (A) the flutist 
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is attributable to a new “Olympos Painter”, cir. 570 B.c., 
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Ropinson, C. A., Jr. The Development of Archaic 
Greek Sculpture. R. discusses political and social back- 
ground as an explanation of (1) “not only the funda- 
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